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HOW THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER OF ENGLISH CAN 

ASSIST IN THE EXPLOITATION OF PUPILS' 

POWERS 



T. W. GOSLING 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 



How to enable every pupil to discover and to develop his latent 
possibilities is one of the chief aims of the high-school course. We 
must assume that every person (except the physically and the 
mentally deficient) has within himself the power to succeed; that 
is, the power to make some contribution to the social welfare and 
to attain to a considerable measure of personal happiness. There- 
fore, if any normal person fails in life, or if his success is on a low 
instead of on a high plane, we must attribute the result either to 
lack of knowledge of himself or to weakness of will. It is the 
function of all schools, more particularly of the high schools, to 
give sufficient knowledge and to cultivate sufficient will in all 
pupils that they may make the most of their lives. It will be the 
aim of this paper to show the part which the teaching of English 
may have in this process of self-realization. 

When the ordinary pupil enters the high school, he has a great 
storehouse of emotions which are somewhat new to him, emotions 
which are ill-defined, often troublesome, sometimes revolutionary. 
These emotions are not for the most part his heritage from the 
elementary schools. They are the natural "stirrings of inquie- 
tude" which accompany his transition from childhood to youth. 
As a result of them he moves about "in worlds not realized." 
To organize these impulses and emotions, to give them a rational 
basis, and to show their worth, is one of the most important ends 
to be accomplished in this crucial period. 

The awakening to sex-consciousness is one of the first signs 
of the new life. Tremulous with hope and with undefined longing, 
the boy (or the girl) waits on the threshold of the unknown until 
someone opens the door into the palace beautiful or into the dungeon. 
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Half-afraid of himself, he shrinks from giving his confidence to 
others and he can do nothing but wait until time or chance shall 
reveal more of the mystery of life. Just here is the great oppor- 
tunity of the teacher of English. Through the agency of some 
great classic in which is revealed the ideal conception of the rela- 
tion of the sexes, the heart of the boy or the girl may be forever 
won to virtue. In the longing of his hero and in his fidelity to 
honor, the boy reads his own aspiration. In the sweet yet strong 
winsomeness of the heroine, the girl sees the picture of her better 
self. Both boy and girl no longer feel the isolation of new experi- 
ence, but they link themselves to the life of the race and feel strength 
in identifying themselves with the common lot. A sympathetic 
study of a poem like The Lady of the Lake is of inestimable value 
in rationalizing, dignifying, and purifying the emotions of sex. 
Ellen Douglas and Malcolm Graeme have put stout hearts into 
many boys and girls who through reading about these two 
characters have come to a better understanding of themselves. 

It is not love alone, however, that makes its claim upon the 
youthful mind. Adventure accompanied by courage, and achieve- 
ment founded upon strength have a powerful influence upon the 
imagination. Every youth yearns to do something great. He 
would depose tyrants, he would free the oppressed, he would con- 
quer disease, he would triumph over the forces of nature, he would 
lay down his life for a cause that is dear to him. But he would 
do it all with a flourish, with something of the spectacular. Hence 
it is that he reads Ivanhoe with avidity, for in the pages of that book 
he finds the record of his own aspirations. When the teacher 
interprets Ivanhoe or Lorna Doone or The Tale of Two Cities, he 
enables his pupils to give form and substance to their own ideals 
and he imbues them with a sense of their own powers. 

Another great gain that may come in part from the study of 
English is the growth of altruism. The child is essentially self- 
centered and selfish. It is necessary for him to be so in order that 
he may claim his rightful place in the organization of life about him. 
There comes a time, however, when this place is assured and when 
to claim more would be harmful both to himself and to society. 
In order to achieve further development he must look beyond him- 
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self to the interests of others. Extended personal experience and 
participation in the varied interests of his mates will do much 
toward the widening of his horizon. At best, however, the oppor- 
tunity for experience is limited. This deficiency may be remedied 
to a large extent by the reading of biography, fiction, and lyric 
poetry, for through these the youth learns vicariously much that 
would otherwise remain unknown to him. The story of the life 
of Sir Walter Scott or of Mark Twain is the record of heroic efforts 
to keep an untarnished name. It impresses upon the mind a sense 
of obligation to others. The devotion of Silas Marner to the 
welfare of Eppie makes an appeal for unselfish love and emphasizes 
the beautiful influence of a child upon the life of a man. Adam in 
As You Like It is "a pattern of fidelity." Gradually boys and 
girls may be led through examples like these to take a larger view 
of human life and its significance. 

It is through a study of English that the youth may learn to 
appreciate relative values. His environment at home and on the 
street may have impressed upon him only one standard of value — 
the standard, most likely, of worldly success as measured in terms 
of money or of place. It is not his fault if he joins forces with the 
mad throng of those who worship the golden calf. It is possible, 
however, to give him another vision and to teach him to "follow 
the gleam." Like Burns, he may aspire "to sing a sang at least" 
for his native land. Like Goldsmith, he, "though very poor, may 
still be very blest." When, like Banquo in Macbeth, he is tempted 
to sell his honor for place, he may spurn it as less than nothing. 
Like Bunyan in Bedford jail, he may hold his sincere conviction 
of truth of more value to him than all that the world can offer. 
He may love poetry or any other form of art, patriotism, honor, 
or public service, better than life itself. 

The teacher of English has it in his power, further, to inculcate 
self-reliance, self-respect, and independence of judgment. Many 
of the problems that are presented in the interpretation of the 
classics are susceptible of more than one solution. If the teacher 
attempts didactically to force one solution of his own choosing, 
he closes all the avenues of growth, but if he leads his pupils to 
appreciate the arguments of various and even conflicting kinds, 
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he gives that training in balancing and weighing and judging which 
is best suited to the needs of actual living. The problems of human 
life are solved, as a rule, not by mathematical reasoning, but by 
discriminating judgment. To cultivate that judgment and thereby 
to give the pupil respect for his own opinions is to reveal sources of 
strength that were before unknown. It is a significant intellectual 
achievement for a boy to see, for example, that the character of 
Shylock may be interpreted in different ways according to the 
sympathies of the critic. To divest himself of all prejudice, to 
gather all the available facts, and to estimate the conduct of 
Brutus and of Antony, of Godfrey Cass and of Silas Marner, of 
Lancelot and of Elaine, will bring the young student face to face 
with his own soul and force him in his judgment of others to a 
fuller understanding of himself. 

In the direction of open-mindedness, too, the teacher of English 
may do much toward aiding the pupil to discover his powers. 
The youthful mind rarely thinks of the possibility that its pre- 
possessions may be wrong. To break up this innate egotism is a 
task that requires the most careful handling. The problem is 
not to overthrow conviction but to compel inquiry. Out of this 
inquiry stronger conviction may grow, or, by means of it, error 
may be discovered. For example, boys and girls are taught to 
be ambitious. What do they think of Macbeth ? They are taught 
to seek honors and place. What do they think of HervS Riel? 
They are taught (in America) to believe in a republic. What do 
they think of Heroes and Hero-Worship? It is fashionable to go 
with the crowd and to seek favors by following the popular demand. 
What is to be said for Burke, who dared to oppose a militant 
majority on a great question of public policy? In considering 
such problems as these the pupil is forced to examine the content 
of his own mind, to subject his opinions to close scrutiny, and he 
is given the opportunity to discover within himself the potentiality 
of well-founded ideas upon which he himself as well as others may 
rely. 

By means of the study of English the pupil may discover an 
unsuspected power of appreciation of nature. After reading 
Bryant, and Burns, and Wordsworth, he may no longer be an 
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indifferent observer of natural objects. The call of the bobolink, 
the tender frailty of a daisy, the "grace of forest charms decayed" 
may stir within him a response charged with the ecstasy of beauty. 
No foul thing can touch him then, for he is strong with the might 
of a mysterious power which binds him and Nature into one. 

No high-school pupil can read the great classics under the 
sympathetic direction of his teacher without making certain dis- 
coveries concerning his inherent strength or weakness of character. 
Is he weak and faithless like Godfrey Cass ? Is he, like Macbeth, 
cherishing evil thoughts ? Is he a libertine like Francis Esmond ? 
Is he, like Christian and Faithful in By-path Meadow, seeking 
ease instead of duty? Is he, like Gareth, chafing under the 
restraint of parental care ? Is he, like Sir Launfal, setting out on a 
noble quest with pride and vanity in his heart ? Is she pure and 
spotless like Elaine ? Is she vain and frivolous like Beatrix ? In 
these characters and many more the boy and the girl see the 
reflection of themselves. 

In all this exploitation of the powers of pupils through the 
teaching of English there is no purpose of direct material advantage, 
though, to be sure, a few will profit directly from their English 
studies. Those who have the natural ability to become writers, 
teachers, journalists, lawyers, clergyman, or public speakers will 
be assisted in finding themselves by this means. For such pupils 
the teaching of English will be directly vocational and utilitarian. 
The great aim for all, however, is to establish a consciousness of 
selfhood; to lead every one to know himself as a free moral being 
with inherent weaknesses which need to be strengthened and with 
native powers which need to be cultivated. 

This is exploitation, not limited to the narrow field of industrial 
activity, but extended to include all of human life — self-knowledge, 
self-activity, self-realization. 



